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University of Heidelberg, once supposed to be the stronghold
of the Krausist philosophy. "Krause? That's no philosopher!
That's a barber or a waiter! It's impossible that there should be
a philosopher called Krause!" Yet Krause the philosopher did
definitely exist, and he was neither a barber nor a waiter.

Karl Christian Friedrich Krause was born at Eisenberg, near
Jena, in 1781. He studied at that university with Hegel and
Fichte, and then removed to Dresden where lack of pupils in
philosophy compelled him to give lessons in music. Several of
his books deal with musical subjects, and one of them, originally
published about 1827, was thought-worthy of a new edition in
1911. Krause seems to have wandered disconsolately from one
university to another in the hope of a professorship; but the
chair was never forthcoming and he died in Munich in com-
parative obscurity in 1832. It was unfortunate for Krause that
he was a contemporary of both Fichte and Hegel, for his work,
important as it was, was completely overshadowed by theirs.
His books are difficult reading, even for Germans; his style is
confused, and he is constantly inventing new words, or using
familiar words in unfamiliar ways.   His special doctrine is
termed "panentheism" (Allingottlehre), because it asserts that
God, as die Absolute Being, "that which does not include
contradiction", has the whole world within Himself, without,
however, being exhausted in the world.1 Nature and Spirit are
(he affirmed) the real and the ideal; in the former predominates
the character of "wholeness" (Ganzheit]; in the latter, that of
"selfhood" (Selbstheif). God is the principle common to both.
Humanity unites in itself the higher natural organism, the
human body, and the rational consciousness of self (Selbst-
bewusstsein). Terrestrial humanity is only a small part of universal
humanity, which constitutes the Divine Kingdom.2

This philosophic doctrine became of special significance for
the philosophy of law, owing to the prominence given to the
conception of humanity as forming an organic whole made in

1 HofFding, History of Modern Philosophy (1900), n, 2<58.
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